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HUMANE EDUCATION SHOULD BEGIN WITH THE CHILD 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Kindness Week 

Kindness to Animals Week was appointed with 
the hope that at least once in a year we could 
prevail on the general public to give a passing 
thought to the suffering inflicted on our useful, 
faithful, necessary fourfooted friends. 

Many persons of intelligence, who even call 
themselves kind-hearted and sympathetic, go 
through life so indifferent to the suffering and ill- 
treatment inflicted on these animals that are 
really our slaves, spending their lives for our 
benefit, that they not only never give a dollar to 
help them but try to underrate and discourage 
any work that is done for. them. 

They are not ashamed to clothe themselves in 
furs, but they turn a deaf ear if humane workers 
plead for the abolishment of the fiendishly cruel 
steel trap, or ask for more stringent laws that 
will prevent boys and men who cannot shoot 
straight from going out to shoot at and wound 
animals and birds. 

They enjoy their beefsteak but never lend a 
hand or give a dollar to improve the condition of 
the slaughter houses or of the cattle on the 
ranches, unsheltered in winter storms, dying by 
thousands of exposure and hunger and thirst. 

Sheep are put out on islands and left all winter 
without care. Many perish miserably, but their 
owners say that the loss does not cost them as 
much as it would to build shelters for them and 
provide feed and water. They are often shorn 
and deprived of the warm covering nature gives 
them, so early in the spring (because of the greed 
of their owners for money), that they die of the 
cold, and this might be prevented by law and by 
a more general humane education. 

The ill-treatment of horses, even by supposedly 
kind people, who sell or give away their old 
horses as indifferently as they would get rid of an 
old piece of furniture when they want something 
better, thereby consigning the horse that has 
been accustomed to good care to utter misery, is 
very common now that automobiles are the 
fashion. 


Cheap livery stables have horses they let out 
to anyone, regardless of the horses’ safety, and 
these horses, unfit for hard driving or long hours 
of work are forced beyond their strength and re- 
turn to narrow stalls they cannot rest in and to 
coarse feed they cannot eat. Oh, the martyrdom 
of the horses! What pen could describe it! 

Dogs and cats belonging to men and women 
who either cannot or will not reason about them 
are carried away and lost, deserted when they 
most need care, or given away to irresponsible 
persons just to get rid of them, the owner often 
making the excuse that the animal is too good to - 
kill; yet it is not too good for them to condemn it 
to a fate far worse than death. 

These are some of the subjects that we hope 
will be brought to the attention of the general 
public during Humane Week, and that will re- 
main with them through the year. They are 
certainly most important not only because of the 
suffering of animals and the duty we owe to 
them, but because humane education is the 
foundation for the finest sort of character. We 
believe that if this subject were brought up more 
frequently in churches and schools it would make 
not only a great difference in the suffering of the 
animals, but it would make a difference in civil- 
ization, for there can be no real progress in civili- 
zation or Christianity until we are ready to give 
kind consideration to every creature that God 
has made. 

As the Hon. Stephen Coleridge says,—‘‘Any- 
thing is better for mankind than that we should 
be without pity.’ ‘Humanity for animals,” says 
another writer, ‘should be particularly incul- 
cated as a part of national education for it is not 
at present one of the national virtues. The 
neglect of such teaching brings inevitably its 
train of evils.’—A. H. S. 


Rights of Helpless Animals 


Someone has well said, ‘‘We do not believe 
the Lord cares for the praises sung by a man who 
kicks his horse in the belly.” 

Many persons do not realize that animals, our 
friends who live with and for us, have claims 
upon us which duty, justice and kindness de- 
mand we recognize, and that in all forms of hu- 
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A LEAGUE CAT IN A GOOD HOME 


man or animal life, whenever the signal of dis- 
tress and suffering are seen, humanity and those 
who have superior power should assert their 
claims and hold such offenders up to public 
scorn alike with the criminals. 

The abuse of horses, cattle, dogs, cats and 
other pet animals, sometimes done in the heat of 
passion, unmercifully beating them when over- 
loaded and apparently soon destined for the 
boneyard, is very great; so great in some in- 
stances, as to remind one of the terrible brutality 
of the Turk, or the fiendish instincts of the sav- 
age, instead of those of love and kindness which 
we have a right to expect of persons living in this 
highly civilized age and community. 

Such acts of cruelty to these loving, loyal, 
sensitive and suffering servants who minister to 
our comfort and pleasure, done by parents in the 
presence of their children, are likely to be imi- 
tated by them in childhood and after life. 

Let us remember that today’s children are to- 
morrow’s public citizens, and whatever seed is 
sown will fruitage like itself. ’Tis said ‘‘ Cruelty 
is barbarism, while kindness uplifts the world.” 


While legislation has done much for the dumb 
animals, and established havens of refuge for 
wild fowl, these laws, like many other laws, are 
constantly evaded. Neighbors do not dare com- 
plain of each other, and there is lacking a keen 


sense of Justice which only an awakened public 
sentiment can supply. 

How better can this be done than by daily life 
example, and teaching in our homes, our schools 
and our churches, the greatest of all lessons, that 
of love, kindness and justice, not only to our 
fellowmen, but to animals whose flesh has nour- 
ished us, whose skins we have worn for warmth, 
and whose services we have enjoyed for business 
and pleasure, the unpaid guardians of our 
property and companions in and out-of-doors to 
ourselves and our children! Every sentiment of 
manhood, womanhood, justice and humanity 
demands this. 

Animals, like ourselves, are sensitive to suffer- 
ing, are happy or unhappy, feel cold and heat, 
and are His children, one family. The suffering 
horses, dogs and cats, the cattle, the sheep, the 
birds, our friends all, call to you for help. Heed 
their cry.—C. H. Brown, in Lowell Courier. 


Fashion and Snakes 


There is an absurd story going about in various 
newspapers that snakes, preferably boa con- 
strictors, are the latest fashionable fad for 
women who wish for publicity. A Transcript 
item reads: ‘ 

Lonpon, Feb. 20.—Boa constrictors caught on 
the shores of the Amazon are the latest fashion- 
able pets for women. A flourishing business has 
been done by a London naturalist in selling these 
pets to professional dancing girls in England and 
on the continent. The snakes are kept in per- 
forated zinc boxes fitted with tanks. This in- 
cludes every variety of Brazilian boa constrictor. 
American bull snakes are also popular. 

““T am importing two shipments of snakes,’ 
one dealer announced, ‘to meet the new demand. 
The smaller snakes are the most popular and 
there is no danger from their bite. They are 
easily tamed and make good pets.’”’ 

Although this is an absurd idea that was 
doubtless started by a few young women of little 
brains seeking a new excitement, it may help to 
lessen the exaggerated fear and dislike that so 
many people feel for snakes. We all know that 
some snakes are poisonous and must be killed, 
but many species of snakes are very useful and 
their lives should be protected.—A. H. 8. 
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A Good Idea 

A woman, living on the outskirts of a large 
town in England, with a garden sloping down to 
the street, evolved a splendid idea that may be 
worthy of imitation. She fixed to the railings a 
large notice-board, 6 feet by 31% feet, to be used 
entirely in the interests of animals, and to be 
kept supplied with posters, pictures, and letter- 
press likely to lead people to consider the rights 
of animals and to treat them well. At the offices 
of the humane societies she found large colored 
posters that are quite artistic, such as a child 
feeding a starving cat upon a snowy window-sill, 
while her own pet dozes beside the fire; a dog 
chained to a draughty kennel, watching the gam- 
bols of a stick-fetching fox terrier; and a wild 
bird being freed from a cage by a party of school 
children, who are shouting Hurrah! There are 
sometimes very interesting pictures on covers of 
magazines showing children with dogs and cats 
evidently giving them loving care. Large-print 
posters on care of animals would work in well 
with such a plan. Who will try it?-—A. H.S. 


The Oldest Cat? 

A barber in Baltimore, Maryland, claims to 
have the oldest cat known to the world. Tom is 
twenty-four years old, and has been in the same 
family all his life. His humorous recorder quotes 
Tom as saying,—‘‘ The first score of years is the 
hardest, I’ve found. My advice to kittens is to 
lead a temperate life, pick out a warm spot near 
the stove to sleep, and forego night air.” 


The Cat and the Dentist 

A dentist in Milwaukee owned a Persian cat he 
valued as a member of his family. When the cat 
was eighteen years old Mr. Moore, his owner, ob- 
served that he was not eating and was losing 
flesh rapidly. Upon examination the trouble 
was found to be with his teeth, which had ulcer- 
ated, and the eye teeth had grown so long that 
the cat could not close his mouth. Mr. Moore 
took the cat to his office, filed and filled his teeth, 
doctored the ulcers and carried him home. 

The cat speedily began to eat, for he was 
nearly starved, and now he is said to have re- 
newed his youth. 


It is surprising how few owners of horses, dogs 
and cats think of examining their teeth when 
they cannot eat. 


The Right Sort 

We hear that the students of the State College 
in Pennsylvania, after subscribing generously to 
the fund for new dormitories, presented the presi- 
dent with another sum to be used in providing 
‘dormitories’? on the campus for birds. They 
suggest putting up bird houses, building bird 
baths, and placing feeding stations for winter 
use. We would be glad to hear of other colleges 
and schools doing likewise. 


The Deer Starved 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Dec. 13.—A big buck, 
wounded so badly in the nose during the deer 
hunting season last month that he had not been 
able to eat since, was found yesterday standing 
in a brook in the wilderness between East Dover 
and South Newfane. Following a rescue by 
two men the buck died from starvation. 


Things like this explain just why some people 
can’t see much sport in shooting deer. 


Isn’t this revolting reading for anyone who 
has a heart? Is it not possible for you and other 
societies to do something to save our innocent 
friends of the forest? This fall I built six bird 
houses and later hung them up, but to date, 
I have not seen any birds at all near them or 
any other place. I live a few miles out of 
Worcester, and we used to have plenty of birds 
all winter, but now there are many hunters out 
who shoot at any kind of birds, just to try out 
their skill as a marksman. Most of the small 
boys now have small guns and they shoot at 
song birds, chipmunks, and anything else that 
has life, and no one seems to try to stop them. 
There is now a craze among the boys to trap. 
This is a most cruel pastime, and I cannot see 
how any mother who has a heart can let her 
boy indulge in any form of trapping. Massa- 
chusetts will soon be destitute of all forms of 
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bird and animal life, unless something is done 
before long to protect our friends of the forest. 
The hunters are well organized in Fish and 
Game clubs, and seem to get just what they 
want in the legislature without anyone to stand 
up for our friends. I do hope that you will be 
able to help these helpless friends of ours. Very 
truly,—A Traveling Man. 


A Run for Freedom 


A report came late last summer from Harris- 
burg, Pa., that Tusko, said to be the largest ele- 
phant in captivity, broke away from the keepers 
of a circus, tossed a keeper ten feet, severely in- 
juring him, and ran amuck through South Harris- 
burg. 

The elephant rooted up and ate a bed of beets 
and destroyed a truck patch. After a chase he 
was cornered between trains in a railroad yard 
and chained to the tracks. These he pulled up 
and later nearly upset the private car of the 
circus proprietor. He was chained to two other 
elephants and led to the lot. Passing through 
traffic, he playfully lifted the rear ends of several 
trucks. The longing for freedom exists in every 
living creature. Captive elephants, tigers, lions, 
kept in limited quarters and carried about the 
country in uncomfortable cages to amuse an un- 
thinking human animal, suffer continually. Will 
the day ever come when mankind will be civilized 
enough to refuse to encourage any form of amuse- 
ment that means suffering to any living creature? 
—A. H. 8. 


An Appeal to Humanitarians 

From India comes an appeal, signed by Labh- 
shankar Laxmidas, at Junagad, asking that other 
countries help with their influence to better the 
conditions of animals in India. He urges the 
formation of a World’s Vegetarian Mission for 
the purpose of preaching the advantages of the 
vegetarian diet from the points of view of health, 
economics, temperance and mercy. His circular, 
which he asks to be reprinted in the various 
countries, sets forth the extreme cruelty and 
heartlessness accorded animals in India, the land 
of Buddha, the Lord of Compassion. 


In the United States much good has been ac- 
complished by various individuals and organiza- 
tions in educating the general public, and with 
the coming of the motor truck, the horse has 
been released from his heavy burdens. But there 
is still much to be done, before the right relation- 
ship between the two kingdoms is even approxi- 
mated.—The Messenger of the Theosophical Society. 


An Honored Dog 


In the town of Smyrna, Delaware, an English 
bull terrier received more honors in his burial 
than many persons for the very good reason that 
he had done more to merit them. Not only did 
his owner, Mrs. Walter Turner, grieve for his 
loss when he died of old age, but his friendly and 
loving disposition had made of him a town pet, 
and he was borne to his grave in a satin-lined 
coffin by friends outside the family, who had 
learned to love him. Such is the power of love 
and of loyalty that we honor a dog that shows us 
these virtues far more than a selfish and cold- 
hearted man. 


About Horses and Other Domestic Animals 

As the snow melts away and the roads become 
passable some of the suffering of horses, both in 
the city and country will be over, but there will 
still be seen horses on the streets that are evi- 
dently unfit for work, toiling along the way with 
too heavy loads of wood, coal, barrels, groceries, 
and in street peddlers’ wagons, tired, hungry and 
thirsty, and with ill-fitting harnesses. 

In spite of the law forbidding the sale of horses 
that are unfit for work anyone who searches the 
auction rooms and sales stables may find horses 
that should be, but are not, condemned by the 
law. 

Our agents are finding such horses every week, 
sometimes offered for sale, and sometimes in 
harness. When they can buy them for five or 
ten dollars they do so. When the horses are in 
poor condition from lack of feed and proper care 
our agents urge better treatment, give good ad- 
vice, and keep the animals under observation. 


Men are often found who are so ignorant about 
the care of the horse they are using that it is 
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TAKEN BY OUR AGENT 


really a cruelty to allow them to keep a horse— 
but what can one do? Any man can go to an 
auction stable and buy a horse, and there are no 
questions asked him as to his fitness to give it the 
care it needs. Any man or woman can buy a 
dog, or a cow, or a pig, no matter how unfitted 
they are to take the right care of these animals 
that are so sensitive, and so capable of suffering. 
This is all wrong, but what can we do about it? 


Our agents find terrible instances of suffering 
among all sorts of animals because of the igno- 
rance and indifference of their owners. 

Much more time and pains should be taken to 
teach, not only children in the school room and 
in the church, but their elders as well, about the 
duty they owe to every living creature that they 
have in their possession, even a bird in a cage. 
And, by the way, I do not believe in caging birds, 
or squirrels, or rabbits, or depriving any living 
creature of its freedom. ‘‘Give me liberty or 
give me death”’ would be the cry of any caged or 
chained bird or animal if they were granted the 
power of speech. 


In one of his wonderful sermons William C. 
Gannett said: ‘‘Our creature’s due is something 
behind mercy—justice. It has rights. To be- 
come the owner of an animal is to enter into con- 
tract with a fellow creature, a very ‘little one,’ 
and at once the Golden Rule and the law of 
ethics begin to apply.” Yet how few persons 
who profess to believe in the Golden Rule ever 


think of applying it to the lower animals. How 
few persons seem to realize that there are dogs 
and other animals that show more intelligence 
and more fine feelings, such as gratitude, love, 
protection toward their owners than many hu- 
man beings do who go through lfe thinking 
solely of their own personal gratifications and 
never have an unselfish love for anyone. 

‘“T would give nothing for that man’s religion,”’ 
said Rowland Hill, ‘‘ whose dog and whose cat are 
not the better for it.” 

‘‘A pretty Kingdom of Heaven some houses 
would be,’ said Frances Power Cobbe, “if the 
poor brutes could speak.”’ 

I am more and more and more convinced that 
there is nothing this world needs so much as 
thoughtful kindness in every department of life, 
and this must extend to the humblest and lowli- 
est living creature.—A. H. 8. 


Homesick Dogs 


There was a homely old saying which I have 
not heard for a long time,—‘‘There’s none so 
blind as they who won’t see.”’ This determined 
blindness may be found often in persons who will 
not admit that the fourfooted animals are capa- 
ble of mental suffering. I wonder if they could be 
convinced if cases such as a recent one connected 
with the Animal Rescue League were put before 
their eyes. 

A little dog was brought to our agent at our 
Home of Rest for Horses, by her mistress who was 
compelled to part with her. The dog was young, 
but had been always used to loving care. She 
was taken into the caretaker’s family and every 
attention given her but she was so homesick for 
a few days that she wept actual tears which were 
seen to run down her face as she whimpered and 
cried for her old home. 

I am glad to be able to say that so much atten- 
tion and affection were given her by the children 
that at last accounts she had cheered up and was 
getting reconciled to her new home. 

Few persons, even among those who are fond 
of their horses, dogs, and their cats, realize how 
much these animals suffer with homesickness. A 
dog or cat placed in a new home, unless carefully 
watched, will run away to find its old home, and 
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sometimes when carried to a distance becomes 
bewildered and is lost. No one can describe 
what these lost pets suffer. 

It is for that reason that I believe it to be 
kinder to the pet animal to have it put to death 
than to place it in another home. Doubtless 
many of the unhappy, lost dogs our agents find 
on the streets are trying in vain to reach some 
old master or mistress, perhaps many miles away, 
who sent them away because they could not bear 
to have them killed. Doubtless many of the 
cases when dogs are chased and stoned and shot 
for ‘‘mad dogs” are dogs that are sick and wild 
with terror because they cannot find the home 
they had been taken from. 

There is such a thing as mistaken kindness.— 
ited a Bete we 


THE UNHAPPY LOST DOG 


Paris May Bar Trained. Animals from Stage 


Paris, Feb. 17.—Following the example of 
Great Britain, France is seriously considering 
the question of prohibiting the exhibition of 
trained animals on the stage. 

The Prefect of Police of Paris, who is a member 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, has issued a proclamation stating 
that henceforth cock fighting will be prohibited 
and heavy fines imposed on all who are respon- 
sible for such. exhibitions, while the spectators 
themselves will be brought to book.—Special 
Cable to The Inquirer. Copyright, 1923, by 
New York Herald Company. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Partial Payment 


Brownie blinked his eyes as he looked up at the 
sun. The good old sun meant quite a lot in his 
life. He felt very grateful at times. He had 
been cold and hungry many times and the sun 
had helped him to forget by adding quite a little 
warmth with its bright sunny rays. 

Brownie once lived with the milkman’s family, 
until one day they “folded their tents like the 
Arabs and silently stole away’’—and out of his life 
entirely. It was as though the earth had opened 
up and swallowed them. After that Brownie was 
forced to forage for his meals. Sometimes the 
foraging was not very good and he went hungry. 
He often thought that if people would only lock 
their houses as carefully as they covered their 
garbage cans that there would soon be no thieves. 
It seemed to him that every time he found a good 
bone or anything worth while there was sure to 
be some boys around handy to stone him and the 
bone would have to be left behind. 

It was at one of these battles that Robert first 
saw him and since that time they had been the 
hest of friends. Brownie with a full stomach, a 
nice sunny yard to live in and nothing to dodge 
was a very happy dog. 

Brownie blinked at the sun. He was thinking 
of all the things he had to be thankfulfor. There 
were the times when the only thing he had to fill 
the aching void in his stomach was water. There 
were the times when the weather was so cold and 
he would have frozen but for the warm friendly 
glances of the bright sun. Then there was the 
time when he found his friend. That was the one 
he liked best to remember. For he had been so 
hungry that the water would not stop the aching 
void and so cold that the sun’s warm rays did not 
penetrate. Every yard had seemed full of small 
boys and the world, at least his world, looked 
very dark and gloomy. And then Robert 
came. 

All of this was the reason he lay blinking at 
the sun. The warm glances that were returned 
to him added so much encouragement. He had 
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one spot for meditations. He was lying there 
now, his back against the honeysuckle vine. 

It seemed to afford him more protection—and 
cut off at least one means of approach. He was 
meditating his very hardest when something 
touched his shoulder. He was up like a flash for 
the touch came from his protected side. He saw 
nothing at all so laid back again. This time he 
felt something under his head. He looked again 
and there was Bunny, the rabbit. Bunny, too, 
had a lot to be thankful for. Had not Robert 
saved his life by tying up his broken leg and car- 
ing for him until he was able to run about again? 

Brownie did not know just what the rabbit 
thought about it but he noticed that it did not 
care to leave the new home and that it never 
ventured outside of the big yard. Every day 
Bunny took his nap curled up under Brownie’s 
chin. It was nap time so Bunny curled up into 
his usual place and immediately went to sleep. 

The dog lay very quiet that he might not dis- 
turb the rabbit but he kept on with his thinking. 
He was wondering how he could tell Robert just 
how much he appreciated all of his kindness. He 
was wishing for something to happen that would 
give him a chance, when he heard strange voices 
and someone say: ‘‘Look boys, there is old 
skinny,” and just then a stone hit him on the 
shoulder. 

He was up in a minute all bristled and ready 
for a fight. Poor little Bunny was dislodged by 
this sudden uprising of Brownie and did not 
know just what to make of all the fuss. He sat 
up on his haunches and opened his big brown eyes 
and stared at the boys. About that time the 
boys saw him. 

“Hey, boys, look. Old skinny has a-pup,’” one 
of them shouted. 

“Pup nothing, it’s arabbit,” another answered. 

“Soitis. Let’s get him,” and they all jumped 
over the fence and started for the rabbit. But 
Brownie was too quick for them; he grabbed it up 
in his mouth and away he went under the back 
porch. He put the rabbit down and went back 
at the boys. 

The last one had just climbed back over the 
fence when Robert came around the corner of the 
house. * 

“Call off your dog,” they shouted. 


‘Brownie, come here,” said Robert, turning to 
the boys. ‘‘What were you doing to him?” 

“Nothing, we just started to get an old rabbit,” 
one of them answered. 

“Rabbit,” echoed Robert. 
you to take my rabbit?”’ 

‘How did we know it was yours,” was the re- 
tort, and they began to back away from the 
fence. ‘‘Anyway the dog killed it, so there.” 

‘‘Brownie, where is Bunny?”’ Robert asked. 

Brownie ran under the porch and came back 
with the rabbit in his mouth. He went up to 
Robert and put it into his hand. Bunny was 
trembling and breathing a little hard but other- 
wise unhurt. Robert turned to the tormentors, 
but they had disappeared. 

‘Brownie, you are a good old scout,” he said, 
patting the dog on the head, ‘‘I believe you did 
that just for me.” 

‘““Bow, wow,” was all the dog could say as he 
wagged his tail and rubbed his nose against 
Robert’s knee. ‘Bow wow.” The dog was danc- 
ing all around the boy in ecstasy of joy. At last 
he had repaid some of the debt he owed.— 
K. D. Nelson. 


“What right have 


The Go-Hawks’ Happy Tribe 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1923. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: Thank you so much for 
your friendly letter which reached me a short 
time ago. I assure you it was a great happiness 
to do a little something to help the horses’ 
Christmas. I shall be very glad to have you 
send me some of your stories about the horses, 
because the children are always interested in 
reading anecdotes of animals. 

I am enclosing with this a little story of the 
Happy Tribe for you, that you may understand 
better about it. It is a very large organization 
now—an international organization of boys and 
girls; and these children did wonderful work all 
through the war. They are still helping children 
in foreign lands, and recently sent four libraries 
to children in France, Belgium, Slovakia and 
Albania, where the children are all learning to 
speak English. One of the pledges of the Happy 
Tribe is for the children to do everything they 
can for dumb animals and birds. They are all 
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very much interested in this work. Hoping that 
I may have the pleasure of meeting you some- 
time, I am, Very truly yours,—Emilie Stapp, 
“Happy,” 985 Charles River Road, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


THE Go-Hawks’ Happy TRIBE 
First Big Chief, James Whitcomb Riley 


Motto—‘To Make the World a Happier Place.” 


Pledge—I promise to do at least one act of 
kindness every day. I will do all in my power to 
protect the birds and all dumb animals. 


Before joining The Happy Tribe be sure that 
you are ready to follow the Go-Hawks’ motto— 
“To Make the World a Happier Place.” 

The best way to make the world a happier 
place is to give. The best thing to give is serv- 
ice, which is only another way of saying kind 
deeds. In order to help one another in doing 
kind deeds five or more Go-Hawks may join 
together and form a Happy Tribe with one as 
Chief. Or, several children in one family may 
become a Tribe, with father or mother as Chief. 
Or, just one loving child may play this happy 
game alone. 

Each Tribe plans its own line of work. Some 
of the children are interested in birds and every 
day put out pans of water and crumbs for our 
little feathered friends. Others carry flowers and 
magazines to children in hospitals and to sick 
neighbors. Happy Tribe members always try 
to be kind to older people, to those who are sick 
or poor. They are watching at all times for a 
chance “‘to make the world a happier place.” 

Acts of kindness need not be outside the home 
to count. Cheerfully helping father and mother 
every day is a fine way to be a ‘Good Go-Hawk.”’ 
Each tribe should have regular meetings when 
braves and squaws can get together and have a 
good time. Picnics, tramps in the woods and 
outdoor games are some of the ways Go-Hawks 
havefun. When they wish to help in the Happy 
Tribe’s good work for poor children they often 
raise money by giving plays or other little 
entertainments. 


Many requests have been received by Happy 
to tell again the story of the founding in 1913 of 


the Happy Tribe, an international organization 
of children destined to do such splendid work 
during the war and since. 

The Happy Tribe, with its present membership 
of over 80,000, has developed into such a big 
joyous movement from such a small and pathetic 
beginning. In the heart of one of our big Amer- 
ican cities lived a small boy named “‘Jimmie.”’ 
He was a great reader and among his books was 
one called ‘‘The Trail of the Go-Hawks.” Jim- 
mie loved that book and was always wishing and 
wishing that he, too, could play Indian and go 
on the trail as did those boys in Sitting Bull’s 
tribe. He thought if he could he would be the 
happiest boy in the world. Jimmie was a crip- 
ple, a little “shut-in,” who could only get his 
fun by reading of all the things well boys found 
to do. 

One day in 1913 a letter was sent to the author 
of that book telling her how much this boy loved 
it. So a trip was made to Jimmie’s home. He 
was found sitting by the window in an invalid’s 
chair, wrapped in a gay red afghan. 

“Tf I could only be in somebody’s tribe,’’ he 
wailed, “‘but nobody would want me for an 
Indian.” 

Just at that moment four or five youngsters 
dashed down the street on their way home from 
school, and the woman sensed all that must have 
been in the boy’s heart as he glanced wistfully 
after them. 

“T tell you, Jimmie, suppose you and I form a 
tribe and it shall grow and grow until it becomes 
the biggest tribe in the world.” 

‘‘Honest? But I can’t lead ’em.” 

“Yes, you can. Everybody wants to be 
happy, Jimmie, and so we'll call this ‘The Happy 
Tribe.’ We’ll have in it both big and little 
Indians, and our trail will be the trail to happi- 
ness. We’ll have good deeds for arrows.” 

“Can anybody join who wants to?” 

‘Well, no, not just anybody, Jimmie. First 
place they’ll have to be good Indians who would 
rather make other folks happy than themselves. 
Goodness sakes, Jimmie, it will be a big tribe, 
for the world is full of folks who have never 
learned how to be happy and that the only sure 
way is to make somebody else happy first. They 
will all want to join YOUR happy tribe.” 
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“How will anybody know it’s MY tribe?” 

That was a question over which the woman 
studied gravely and then said, ‘‘T’ll get you some 
Happy Tribe buttons and as they join we’ll ask 
each one to wear the button badge of service. 
There’s not another boy in the world who will 
have such a big tribe as yours, Jimmie.” 

‘“‘T know right now the one I want to be the 
big chief; he wrote the ‘Raggedy, Raggedy 
Man—Mr. Riley.’”’ 

‘James Whitcomb Riley is the very one to be 
vour ‘Big Chief.’ You and I will wish and wish 
and wish some good fairy will make him want 
to do it.” 

He seemed to consider that point settled, for 
after studying a few minutes gravely, he sud- 
denly looked up with a bright smile. 

‘“‘T bet you Longfellow would join if he wasn’t 
dead. Ithink Kipling willjoin. He likes boys.” 
He seemed to be turning over and over in his 
mind all prospects to make his tribe a great one. 
“Tt’s begun now, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes, the Happy Tribe is started.’”’ Then 
the woman went away carrying in her heart 
the memory of a boy’s eager face, his eyes 
shining like stars, for he had started a tribe. 
She had a vision that night, for she knew the 
little child was destined to lead a great clan on 
the Kind Deed Trail, the only trail that leads 
to happiness. 

Jimmie’s wishes came true as to whom should 
be the Big Chief of all the children for, their 
beloved friend, James Whitcomb Riley, sent this 
message: 

“Mr. Riley thanks the Go-Hawks’ Happy 
Tribe for the honor they have done him by 
declaring him their chief. He is proud to be 
the chief of little children and those with the 
spirit of little children even though ‘the golden 
hair be gray.’ And so he returns this message 
of gratitude and sends you all this word of cheer: 


“The world is full of roses, and the roses full 
of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips 
for me and you.” 


This is the story of the founding of the Happy 
Tribe. The little brave who started it would 


forget his pain and laugh gleefully when he 
received word of braves and squaws everywhere 
joining his tribe. 


Finally the day came when the Big Chief 
started away alone on the long trail from which 
there was no returning. Soon after the little 
brave followed the Big Chief on the same trail 
that leads to the ‘‘Happy Hunting Grounds.” 
He went away with a contented smile, and 
bravely as a warrior’ should go. 

How proud both of them would have been 
of all the splendid work the Happy Tribe was 
to do—the great Million Penny Fund the Happy 
Tribe boys and girls raised that has taken care 
of 600 little children in Europe for over four 
years. There has been a constant helping of 
poor and crippled children in our own country. 
Boxes of books and clothing have been sent into 
mountain districts, help given to little children 
working in mills and to blind children. The 
Happy Tribe’s arms are reaching round the 
world, for its hands are outstretched wherever 
little children call. 

Its wonderful record of service is the finest 
monument that could be erected to the Big 
Chief—James Whitcomb Riley. 

Children of all ages, anywhere, are invited 
to become members of the Happy Tribe and 
may receive the official button and rules by 
writing to ‘“‘Happy.’’—By ‘ Happy.” 


An unusual story is vouched for by the Oak- 
land, Cal., Trzbune of December 5. A cat much 
prized by her owners gave birth to two kittens, 
then showed symptoms of a serious trouble that 
could only be remedied by a slight surgical 
operation. She was taken to a veterinary hospi- 
tal, but being unable to care for her babies the 
doctor in charge ventured to put the two kittens 
in the basket of a small fox terrier who was at 
that time nursing four puppies of her own. 
Strange to say the little dog gave the kittens a 
motherly welcome and cared for them tenderly 
until their own mother was able to take them 
again. 
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CARE OF 


OUR USEFUL FRIENDS 


WHERE PIGS WERE KEPT 


Missionary Work 


The Animal Rescue League has two humane 
missionaries in the field; they might employ a 
dozen in this, our own State alone, going about 
the country, looking up obscure farms where 
horses, cows, and pigs are treated far worse than 
machines. These agents instruct the ignorant, 
warn the cruel man, and visit again and again 
the same districts until barns are repaired so 
that the snow cannot drift in on the backs of the 
animals supposed to be sheltered from the winter 
winds and storms; until pens for pigs, calves and 
sheep are covered and supplied with dry bedding, 
and feed provided for half-starved animals. Old 
and diseased animals are not infrequently found 
hidden in a dark shed or turned out in the field to 
die. Two cows, sick with tuberculosis, were 
found by our agent, and nothing would have been 
done about it had he not visited the farm. Old 
horses are put to death at once instead of being 
left to die of starvation. One horse was found 
in a field, old, sick and covered with sores. Is 
not such a work needed? Have men any right 
to use these servants all their lives and do noth- 
ing for them in return? Yet it is seldom that 
any of our men of wealth who build libraries, 
give money for parks, for colleges and for things 


that sound well, bestow anything on humane 
work. What is the reason? Have they any 
sense of justice? ‘‘This ought ye to have done’’ 
said the Master, ‘‘and not to leave the other 
undone.”’—A. H. 8. 


The work for horses has been very active all 
through the spring, but there are never so many 
offered for sale in the spring as in the fall, since 
farmers and peddlers who manage to keep their 
horses through the winter need them particu- 
larly through the summer months and will not 
let them go, if they can possibly help it. 

Among the horses that our agent got during 
last month was one that was used in a stable in 
Everett. He was driven by boys and was 
abused, and though only thirteen years old was 
so broken down that in one of the heavy snow- 
storms in March he fell three times and his 
knees were badly cut. Our agent succeeded in 
persuading the owner to give him up and we had 
him destroyed. 

A horse was reported to us that was seen near 
the post office in Lynn, worn out and starved. 
He was used in a grocer’s wagon and the boy who 
drove him was very cruel to him. Two horses 
were found there by our agent in bad condition. 
One of them he took away from the owner and 
had destroyed and the other the man promised 
to take better care of. This horse will be 
watched. 

Beside the horses that we took away from 
owners, there were quite a number of others that 
were attended to in different ways, harnesses be- 
ing adjusted and lame feet attended to. Owners 
were advised to rest their horses, which they did, 
and our agent kept them under observation. 
Twenty-one horses have been taken away from 
their owners up to the present writing, and the 
month has not yet ended. 

There could be no better proof of the fact we 
often claim—that the world is only half civilized 
—than the ill-treatment of horses and other ani- 
mals. Mankind owes these horses a great debt 
for their valuable services to us; we repay them 
by starvation, neglect, and abuse. 


Remember our Fair, December 3 and 4, at the 
Copley Plaza. We need the money particularly 
this year. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of March the League re- 
ceived 4,390 cats,.557 dogs, 46 horses, and 23 
smaller animals. We placed 70 dogs and 20 
cats in good homes. 


There were 67 emergency cases during the 
month and it would be impossible to describe 
them all. 

We have no Branch in Quincy but we are fre- 
quently called upon to go after dogs and cats 
that are wounded, or sick, or lost. There should 
be a Branch there as it is such a long distance for 
us to send on short notice. 


Rather an amusing incident happened during 
the month. Someone asked Miss Starbuck at 
the desk if we took anything at the League be- 
sides cats and dogs, and she replied that we 
took everything that was sent no matter what it 
was. A few days later the door opened, and 
three small boys struggled through dragging a 
heavy wooden box with them. Miss Starbuck 
asked them if it was the body of a dog as we 
sometimes have them brought to our headquar- 
ters in that way. The boys answered, “No 
Ma’am, it is a box which fell off a coffee auto. 
We couldn’t make the man hear and we don’t 
know what to do with it so we brought it to the 
League.” Later the man located the box and 
called for it. 


A cat was reported to us as being up on a pole 
40 or 50 feet from the ground for two days, and 
no one could getit down. Findlayson, our agent, 
got some pieces of sticks, a hammer and some 
nails and built a sort of ladder by which he 
climbed up to the cat. He secured the cat, but 
as he was coming down, and had about reached 
the ground, the cat took a flying leap and ran 
away. 


The same day this agent climbed to the roof of 
a three-story tenement house to get a cat that no 
one else could secure. From an upper balcony 
roof he was able to reach the poor creature and 
bring it down to safety. If he had made one mis- 
step he would have fallen three stories. 


A man came to the League and got a dog. He 
said he hoped it would prove to be as nice as one 
he had just lost in a tragic way. The dog was a 
Great Dane, and was out walking with this man’s 
wife. They were crossing the street together 
and an automobile came down upon them; the 
dog turned and pushed his mistress out of harm’s 
way, and was struck himself. Incidents where 
dogs save life and save property are common, 
yet there are people who think it foolish, and 
even wrong, to give any money to support a 
Shelter which greatly lessens the suffering of lost 
and homeless dogs. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 
Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 66 


Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cam bridges. 200 04.\0 0 Ne 32 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue..... 85 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
tontstreetar oJ) oS 2 ee 70 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street......... BO 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Streetwear nee 109 
Pine’ Ridge;'Dedham .3 a ee 19 
Medfield?! .:. i aE RAE Re ten ce 0 ee 12 
428 


The new Branches, one at East Boston and 
the other in West Lynn, that have been estab- 
lished during the past year have thoroughly jus- 
tified their existence by the number of animals 
they are taking every month. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH FROM ROME 


LETTERS 


Roms, Itrauy, March 1, 1928. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: I am sending to the 
Animal Rescue League a check for $100 in mem- 
ory of my friend, Benjamin T. Hammond, of 
Worcester, Mass., for the first anniversary of his 
death on March 20, 1922. He was a great lover 
of animals and birds and was much interested in 
the work of the League and in all that you your- 
self have been doing. Not long before his death 
after reading a copy of Our FouRFooTED 
FRIENDS that had been sent to him, he said, ‘‘I 
should like to give some money to the League”’ 
and I am glad to do it in memory of one whose 
death has brought to me the greatest sorrow of 
my life. We have been very happy in our Ro- 
man home with our cats and birds. You may be 
interested in the enclosed photograph of my 
friends,—dear Bianca and her first four white 
kittens, that he would have delighted in if he 
had only lived to see them. Sincerely yours,— 
Dn D. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 15, 1923. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: It gives me much pleasure 
to send you herewith my check for $5.00, the 
contents of the little bank. Sometimes we give 
money to certain causes and then wonder if it 
will ever reach its goal, but I never have the 
slightest doubt about any money given to the 
humane societies. 

Our two kittens were four years old on March 
seventh, but you would think they were still in 
their babyhood days, the way they act. We 
keep Muggins in the kitchen over night, where it 
is nice and warm. We would like to have her in 
bed with us, but are afraid of lying on her in the 
night. This morning when I came downstairs, I 
started for the front porch, to bring in the cream 
and newspaper, as usual, when I heard a great 
crash of something falling. On going out into 
the kitchen, I found a large platter, on which 
I had placed two boxes of raisins last night, 
upside down on the floor, and raisins scat- 
tered around. How she ever knocked such a 
heavy thing off the sideboard, in her rush to meet 
me, is anenigma. Fortunately, the dish did not 
break, so there was not much damage done, ex- 
cept I had to go through the motions of washing 
the raisins again. She and Chummy are in mis- 
chief about one-third of the time. One of Mug’s 
worst tricks is sharpening her claws on the wall 
paper, no matter how good the paper is. We had 
brown oatmeal paper in our kitchen and she had 
dug and torn so much of it off, leaving the white 
plaster exposed, that we had it papered in light 
grey mottled felt paper on Oct. 12th, and al- 
ready she has two good sized places torn off and a 
lot of scratches. She loves to dig on heavy rugs 
too, pulling a lot of the fiber off. She is a rascal, 
but such a darling. Her pet diversion is taking 
naps with us. Every Sunday afternoon she and I 
sleep for several hours, and she knows the right 
room to go to; it is cute. She always purrs her- 
self to sleep, cuddled up as closely as possible to 
me. Yours sincerely,—M. C. H. 


Expenses of publishing are so great that we 
feel obliged to ask our subscribers to pay 75 
cents instead of 60 cents yearly for this maga- 
zine, if they are able to do so. 
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Are Dog Shows Cruel? 

The current dog show of the Eastern Dog Club, 
after a three days’ session at Mechanic’s Building, 
is said to be the most successful show ever held 
by the club during its eleven years of existence. 
It had a very large and varied exhibit of dogs, 
and many fine specimens of dogdom were in 
forced attendance. 

The number of visitors was very large, and it is 
doubtful if ever before so many interested people 
attended a dog show in Boston. And yet, no one 
could closely observe the dogs, chained in their 
little cubby-holes, without being impressed with 
the prevalent look of unhappiness and distress 
upon their features. 

We do not mean to imply that they had not 
been properly fed and watered and probably had 
a little respite each day. Doubtless everything 
possible was done for their comfort and well- 
being by the management. But that three days 
of confinement and exhibition is an awful thing 
for a sensitive, highly bred dog is very evident. 

“Why are we taken from our comfortable 
kennels and chained up here for multitudes to 
stare at?”’ they seem to ask. 

‘“‘Even if our masters or mistresses are with us 
most of the time, this confinement is heart- 
breaking,”’ they seem to say. 

A great many dog lovers will not subject their 
canine friends to this ordeal for all the blue rib- 
bons in the world, and it is a serious question 
whether it is not really a cruelty that should not 
be permitted. At any rate, the managers of all 
dog shows should be subject to very careful su- 
pervision, and nothing that may relieve the evi- 
dent distress of mankind’s best and closest friend 
among the speechless animals should be left 
undone.—Boston Post, Feb. 23, 1923. 


A Bird-Lover 

Peter McQueen, the distinguished lecturer and 
traveller, writes an interesting contribution on 
the subject of New England robins. He says: 

“T heard today from my friend, Mr. Walter 
McDougall of East Boothbay, Me., who says the 
snow covers that town deeper than in any winter 
he has ever known in forty years, and _ his 
outer kitchen (which he keeps open for birds) is 


filled every day with wildwood birds. He feeds 
them like tame birds and they do not even fear 
his cat. 

Along in the fall when I was there I saw vesper 
birds and thrushes fly right down from the trees 
and eat out of Mr. McDougall’s hand, while his 
cat was lying on the ground at his feet. 

“Mr. McDougall is a remarkable born natural- 
ist,’ says Mr. McQueen. ‘‘He keeps the Forest 
House in summer, and lives in it among the trees 
all during the winter. Whenever he goes out- 
doors he fills his pockets full of doughnuts, crack- 
ers, etc. I have seen wild squirrels jump right 
up on him like the tame ones on the Common. 
But the most interesting thing I ever saw him do 
was the taming of a partridge. I saw a partridge 
come up and feed like a hen just a few yards from 
Mr. McDougall’s kitchen. AIl the books say a 
partridge cannot be tamed. There was no snow 
on the ground when the partridge came.’’—Bos- 
ton Post, Feb. 23, 1923. 


In Memoriam 

Since the last issue of OuR FOURFOOTED 
FREINDS, two valued members of the League 
have “‘crossed the bar.””. Mrs. Charles H. Fiske 
(February 23), one of the earliest and always 
most helpful members of the League, and Mrs. 
Frank M. Sheldon (March 14), one of our Board 
of Directors, whose interest and sympathy we 
shall greatly miss. 

It is a very sad and unusual event in the his- 
tory of the League to have two of its loyal help- 
ers taken away in the prime of life. We cannot 
help grieving over what seems like an untimely 
departure. 

James Freeman Clarke said: ‘‘ Those whom we 
need most here are perhaps those who are needed 
most there. When we go on and up we 
shall in all probability find ourselves simply a 
step higher in a new home, surrounded by old and 
new friends, with new work to do, new knowledge 
to acquire, new tastes unfolding, and with a new 
and higher sense of divine Presence and divine 
Love. “Tn my Father’s house there 
are many mansions’’—that means there is a 
place suited to every soul that goes onward and 
upward through the gateway of death.—A. H.5. 
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Give Us 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 


Cars Pass Door 
Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


Toys want them every day, but they 
are equally attractive to big dogs. 


Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 
for “‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Beach 243 


Office Hours: 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
apel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street | 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 : P s ‘ 
ee with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


BranchiReceiving Stations 


ROXBURY. 8 to el VER ee es ket hy oy lee ae oe ee SLAMBERTUAVENUE 
NortH Enp, InpustriaL ScHoon.. . . . . . . +. + 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH UND tae) oun nisneneee, eels aun | £. TOO NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HouUsE VA ee ee ae 79 Moore STREET 
STONBHAM sy). Pele. DeOy pei oe Pe ee ek Seb LMARBEEOTREET 
MEDFIELD . sf yo 8 oe ete 0 a | DARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
East Boston oat Bs GIR) TR OL th.  341a MERIDIAN STReE. 
WHSTIUYNN? .0)706,- hu A Fue ee eee eo wy SOON errunmoThE EE 
AnimalsirecervedinslOZW hb BAW w OUR RRR me coe OSG 
Animals brought in by visitors Weer a teereee IS es Od eRe 7,792 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . . . . . . . . . +. ~. 58,759 E 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls'made in 1922) . i's hee eee e- SPER ERE Se) Be 
Number. of animals collected .{ .)° 1974002 (2 WES el ts Re 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases*0f‘small animals treated in, 10227 4, ne ete 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 ee ee a? ug 500 
Number/o. horses humanely lolled. 1922. 5 eee see 713 
Number ’ofthorses given vacations; 4 . « .  2'oe) | |. ‘ie eee es 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and | 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, | 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


